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Discussing Active Learning from the 
Practitioner’s Perspective 

Priscilla Bamba 


The purpose of this paper is to present an overview of how active learning took place in a class containing specific readings, 
cooperative and collaborative group work, and a writing assignment for college students at a Northern Virginia Community 
College campus (NVCC). Requisite knowledge, skills, learner characteristics, brain-based learning, and the active learning 
environment in relation to motivation and participation, as well as the transfer of learning, are also discussedfrom a practi¬ 


tioner’s stance. Learning is a process the individual actively discovers and builds on previous knowledge through a progres¬ 
sion of carefully planned activities. The lesson model followed was that of Madeline Hunter (1994) (see Appendix A), but 
more current research, such as that of Dawes and Larson (2011) and Yoders (2014), is also used. 


When developing unit and lesson plans, prac¬ 
titioners must be knowledgeable about learning 
theories and teaching objectives in order to maxi¬ 
mize student experiences (Yoders, 2014) and learn¬ 
ing performance (Klymchuk, 2014). The following 
paper displays a lesson plan containing a series of 
assignments (see Appendix A) as part of a unit of 
study plan for a college-level writing class at North¬ 
ern Virginia Community College (NVCC). This 
lesson was presented in the Madeline Hunter les¬ 
son plan format. The Madeline Hunter lesson plan 
method describes a seven-step approach to direct 
instruction in which active learning performance 
depends on student control (Hunter, 1994; Hunter 
& Barker, 1987; Wolfe, 1998). The issues of student 
motivation and participation, brain-based learning, 
the transfer of learning, hybrid-course applicability 
to the English as a Second Language (ESL)/Eng- 
lish Language Learner (ELL), and the application 
of the lesson by the practitioner are discussed. 

DESCRIPTION OF LESSON PLAN 

The goal of this lesson (see Appendix A) was 
to provide students with an appropriate learning 
environment or instructional setting (Sitzmann & 
Johnson, 2012), instructional tools, and guidelines 
in order to acquire the necessary skills to write a 
definition paper. Students participated in a face-to- 
face (L2L) learning environment that allowed for 


their self-direction identified in a blended learning 
space through choice of activities and discussion 
topics presented by the practitioner. The class also 
incorporated an online component for their sharing 
of ideas and collaborating outside class. The les¬ 
sons incorporated brain-based learning and moti¬ 
vational activities as explained by Degen (2014). 

At the end of the lesson, students should have 
been able to write a definition paper that used facts 
to explain a situation or topic. The writer was in¬ 
structed to refrain from using emotional or reflec¬ 
tive language and not to express his or her personal 
opinion. It was important that the practitioner 
helped the student move from self-expression that 
might include first and second person pronoun us¬ 
age. The first and second person focus was permis¬ 
sible in the rough-draft stage but moved to defi¬ 
nition and fact-supported writing in third person, 
which was the targeted final product. The student 
was to introduce the area to be defined and the di¬ 
rection of the paper, to provide supporting evidence 
from the literature, and to conclude by summariz¬ 
ing the main ideas and their relationships. 

PROCEDURES 

The students were largely in their mid-twen¬ 
ties with only a few students up to ten years older. 
They were roughly half women and half men of 
a variety of ESL backgrounds. Their geographical 
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location was within the state of Virginia and the 
students attended an NVCC community college 
campus; they were included in medium- to low-in¬ 
come economic status. The students were required 
to follow systematic procedures and participate in 
all individual and team learning activities, involv¬ 
ing both an online Moodle (Beatty & Ulasewicz, 
2006; Dougiamas, 1999; Lavigne, Diaz Lopez, Sa¬ 
las, & Sandoval, 2013) and the F2F classroom. The 
practitioner provided online discussion prompts for 
student response and discussion. Students were to 
discuss the topics and definitions in the online fo¬ 
rums as they wrote their essays. 

Students were given a prewriting activity in the 
classroom using a jigsaw puzzle in which they were 
divided into main groups and then sub-divided to 
work in other teams to share their parts of the puz¬ 
zle (Ghaith & El-Malak, 2004; Goddard, Wood, 
O’Shea, & Toohey, 2014). The puzzle was a passage 
divided into paragraphs according to the number of 
teams. Each team received one paragraph from the 
passage. They each learned their part and then sub¬ 
divided into other teams, shared and learned each 
of the other teams’ paragraphs, went back to their 
original teams, and then tried to piece the informa¬ 
tion together as a whole passage. The first team that 
got the entire passage ready was the winning team. 
Teams were assessed for team spirit and outcomes, 
and finally the class as a whole received the entire, 
fitted-together essay. The collaborative and com¬ 
petitive element was a stimulating part of the pro¬ 
cess, and, as pointed out by Pinheiro and Simoes 
(2012), active learning through such an environ¬ 
ment seemed to get students actively involved in 
their own learning process, especially when tasks 
involved an empirical component. Goddard et al. 
(2014) found that “student engagement increased 
from 20% to 70% in [team based learning]...with 
an increase in critical thinking skills and increased 
subject retention” (p. 29). 

Next, the teams explained the organization of 
the essay by breaking it down into the introduction, 
body, and conclusion. When the team finished, the 
members decided on the kind of passage or mode 
of writing from a provided list. The passage was 
called a definition essay. One representative from 
each team explained the reasons for the team 
choice. 


For homework, students collaborated online, 
chose a topic of interest, and defined a term, also 
from a provided list. They used instant messaging 
built into the online hybrid class, digital worksheets 
provided by the instructor, team forums, and tele¬ 
phone communication. They provided a definition 
of one of the following intangibles: love, justice, 
truth, freedom, diversity, success, intelligence, or 
family values. The team also was presented with 
the option of finding another definition for addic¬ 
tion such as people’s addiction to dangerous rela¬ 
tionships, overwork, consumerism, or soap operas. 
Next, the members collaboratively wrote a defini¬ 
tion paper on a topic of their choice. Each mem¬ 
ber was assigned a role: topic researcher, first draft 
writer, writer, editor, and designer. The number 
of roles depended on the number of members on 
the team. Students were evaluated on the process, 
final writing assignment, and personal reflection. 
Regarding teamwork, the process included online 
forum discussions and class collaboration. 

PREREQUISITES AND PRIOR LEARNING 

Through a carefully devised process, all stu¬ 
dents whose native language was not English had 
to have undergone placement examinations after 
being accepted and enrolled into NVCC. All stu¬ 
dents (28 in total, 15 female and 13 male) were ESL 
or ELL. Upon a student’s entering the freshman 
composition course, the practitioner was to assume 
that the knowledge, skills, and abilities (KSAs) of 
each student were on par with the average college 
student’s abilities. Should the first class day’s di¬ 
agnostic writing reveal otherwise to the practitio¬ 
ner, he or she was obligated to refer that student 
to the proper individuals or administrative office 
for a transfer to an ESL or developmental course. 
This action ensured the student had sufficient time 
to obtain the necessary KSAs to be able to function 
in the college-level freshman English class. 

STUDENT MOTIVATION AND PARTICIPATION 

Since research as completed by Farrell and 
Weitman (2007) has shown that the most success¬ 
ful transfer of learning occurs when ‘real-life’ and 
active-learning situations are involved in a class¬ 
room, practitioners must strive to bring in personal 
experiences and observations as often as possible. 
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As Tozer, Senese, and Violas (2006) purported, 
“To understand and nurture the learning potential 
of all students, [practitioners] need to understand 
the influences that culture and social class exert on 
both students and schools...” (p. 5). Furthermore, 
Dawes and Larson (2011) described how, in the self- 
determination theory, an activity in which students 
are engaged must be more than just meaningful or 
involve positive feelings; it must also involve the stu¬ 
dent’s personally relating to the activity in a way that 
allows the self to become inextricably linked to the 
outcome. This is a deep level of involvement, and 
the practitioner must be aware and take part in that 
activity to ensure its success. The practitioner must 
challenge himself or herself with leveling positive 
reinforcement at every opportunity, even when stu¬ 
dents do not quite hit the mark of targeted achieve¬ 
ment by building on the confidence of the student. 

The Northern Virginia Community College 
(NVCC) system was the second largest and most 
diverse community college system in the US, with 
students from all over the world (Northern Vir¬ 
ginia Community College, 2015). Additionally, 
many people attend community colleges first for 
financial reasons and then transfer later to univer¬ 
sities, which are usually more expensive (Murray, 
2010). At the time of this lesson, people from every 
socioeconomic background could be found on an 
NVCC campus. Following is a bulleted list of the 
popular discussion/presentation, cooperative learn¬ 
ing activity that was used to bring people together, 
regardless of background, to encourage freedom of 
thought as long as the view was respectful and pre¬ 
sented in a respectful manner. 

• The class began by reading short stories, po¬ 
ems, or true anecdotal writings taken from 
the texts and news headlines, and then the 
class moved on to the personal experiences 
of students. The practitioner put students into 
groups of anywhere from three to five, and 
then each group had one of the writings to 
discuss for approximately 15 minutes. Then 
each member presented part of the story to 
the class. 

• Each group took approximately 10 minutes 
to present (which means each person was ex¬ 
pected to speak for five minutes or less). All 
questions from outside the presenting group 


were held until the presentation was finished, 
and all presentations were done in an in¬ 
formal manner, from the seated circle each 
group had formed. If several comments and 
debates occurred, sometimes the class ended 
and the assignment resumed in the next class. 

• As facilitator, the practitioner ensured that 
each person in each group had something 
meaningful to add, even if the facilitator 
had to lead or prompt them with a few well- 
placed questions and supportive assurances. 
Shy people were a little uncomfortable at 
first, but by the end of the discussion period, 
everyone became involved and often found 
that he or she had an opinion needing to be 
expressed. 

• Differences of opinion within groups usually 
presented no problems and often made for a 
more lively presentation, since the first per¬ 
son presenting usually closed his or her talk¬ 
ing points with a lead-in for his or her team¬ 
mate, for example, “And I know that Karen 
has a different view, which she will now tell 
you about.” 

• Over a course of approximately six 90-min¬ 
ute class meetings, these discussion/debates 
led to in-class writings that were developed 
into drafts. Students then paired with some¬ 
one in their group for critique feedback. Af¬ 
terward, they were responsible for pairing 
with someone outside the group. The prac¬ 
titioner assisted in assigning the pairs when 
the students wished. 

• At the end of the full-cycle of the paper, the 
student had input from at least two peers and 
the practitioner. They had also been required 
to do some research to generate support for 
the point of view presented. Sometimes this 
research took them into cultural investiga¬ 
tion, since the feedback from the practitioner 
was for them either to substantiate or concede 
to an opposing viewpoint that might have 
been expressed in class. Sometimes students 
investigated together, if their topic and opin¬ 
ions allowed, and they experienced coopera¬ 
tive learning in an even greater capacity. The 
practitioner took notes carefully in these dis¬ 
cussions, since he or she could not remember 
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everything being said in the debates. 

According to Pai (1990): “Culture plays a cru¬ 
cial role in determining what meanings people as¬ 
sign to their experiences, the contents of what is 
learned, as well as how learning occurs. Broadly 
speaking, teaching is nothing more than the facili¬ 
tation of learning, and learning is at the heart of 
education” (p. 168). 

Guss, Robinson, Funke, and Sorensen (2014) 
clarified that action theory and sociocultural theo¬ 
ries state that knowledge passed from generation to 
generation is acquired and passed through social 
interactions; they purport that similar opportuni¬ 
ties are offered and capitalized upon in learning 
environments. This means that it is up to the prac¬ 
titioner to ensure the comfort zone in the learning 
environment reaches and maintains maximum lev¬ 
els for students so some degree of off-task com¬ 
munication is engaged in, thus promoting social¬ 
ization. 

Therefore, a practitioner can observe that the 
students learn through transference that opinions 
are valid and dependent upon perspective. Students 
retain such information and lessons through their 
research and interest in proving or disproving what 
they have gained through their interaction with 
others of different backgrounds. Davidson and 
Major (2014) identified the differences in coopera¬ 
tive and collaborative learning, saying that each is 
distinct. However, they encouraged practitioners to 
explore both the similarities and differences in or¬ 
der to promote small group learning. These authors 
explained that cooperative learning relates more 
to students working together to help each other 
achieve independent goals. Collaborative learning, 
on the other hand, is when students work together 
toward a single goal. Either of these terms can re¬ 
late to the theory constructivism in which students 
are the driving force behind several (if not all) of 
the aims and objectives in the assignment, but col¬ 
laborative learning relates more to the objectives of 
the activities involved in this lesson. 

McWey, Henderson, and Piercy (2006) stated, 
“Cooperative learning (CL) has been identified as 
an effective pedagogical strategy that promotes a 
variety of positive, cognitive, affective, and social 
outcomes” (p. 253). The positive and vigorous at¬ 
mosphere in such classrooms captured and kept the 
interest of the students. They learned and could ap¬ 
ply the learning later, far after they finished that 


particular class. 

Some motivational and challenging activities 
with which practitioners might present students are 
as follows: 

• The practitioner, as an enabler, challenges 
students to find things out for themselves 
(Chou & Chou, 2011). For example, the prac¬ 
titioner can lead students by way of sum¬ 
marizing and generalizing inferences about 
a subject under discussion, involving the en¬ 
tire class. The practitioner would “encourage 
[students] to catch hold of ideas and ‘run with 
them’ beyond what is, as yet, known for sure” 
(Hyman, 1974, p. 73). 

• The practitioner, through subtleties or 
through plain expression, conveys to the stu¬ 
dent that through the discussion method and 
the knowledge gained is its own reward. In 
other words, the intrinsic reward satisfies 
the internal drive that all animals (humans 
included) have to be competent in handling 
[the] environment (Hyman, p. 79). 

• The practitioner strives to establish and 
maintain a positive interpersonal relationship 
with the students by becoming personally in¬ 
volved with each of them. 

• The practitioner employs valuative discovery 
or valuative inquiry by asking students how 
they feel or what they think about matters 
such as social matters relative to the class¬ 
room—for example, by saying, “Let’s see; 
your group was assigned to read ‘Should 
Teenage Lawbreakers Be Jailed’? How do 
you feel about that?” Hyman, (p. 119). 

TRANSFER OF LEARNING 

In discussing the positive transfer of informa¬ 
tion and how it accelerates and promotes the trans¬ 
fer of learning, Hunter (1994) listed the tenets of 
producing effective examples as follows: 

• Identify the essence of what is to be learned. 

• Use examples from the students’ own experi¬ 
ences. 

• Check and eliminate any ambiguity within 
the examples. 

• Avoid emotional or controversial overtones. 

• Highlight critical attributes by obvious non¬ 
exemplars (pointing out what something is 
not). 

• Analyze each example in advance (thinking 
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on your seat is easier than thinking on your 
feet, as a practitioner). 

• Introduce practitioner-generated examples 
first in order to set the tone and in case you 
must give all examples, (pp. 169-174) 

Bedwell, Hunt, Touzel, and Wiseman (1984) 
provided the following list of instructional strate¬ 
gies as pathways to effective teaching, which should 
result in the transfer of learning for students: 

• Guided Inquiry 

• Lecture 

• Demonstration 

• Discussion Session 

• Panel Discussion 

• Laboratory 

• Field Trip/Guest Speakers 

• Instructional Game 

• Drill (pp. 144-145) 

Fendler (2012) described an intertwined rela¬ 
tionship between all effective instructional strate¬ 
gies and psychology. In essence, the practitioner 
needs to understand and hold if not an empathetic 
nature at least a deep understanding and patience 
for the process by which students receive and retain 
information. 

In preparing instruction, many items should be 
considered to foster learning and motivation among 
diverse learners. First to consider are students’ so¬ 
cioeconomic backgrounds, their ethnicities, and 
their cultural beliefs. Studying the history of how 
different cultures approach learning and staying 
current to such matters can help a facilitator to be 
effective. 

Next, it is important to take into consideration 
exposure gained to other cultures in travels if pos¬ 
sible (for example, on trips or exchange programs) 
when choosing poetry, short stories, and anecdotal 
happenings from current news for studies. Al-Shar- 
man and Siengsukon (2014) provided an explana¬ 
tion of the transfer paradox well worth considering: 
practitioners need to ensure that students are not 
just in training and learning to mimic and, perhaps 
of even greater importance, they should be allowed 
to absorb and exhibit what they learned; they should 
be experiencing active learning and true transfer of 
learning, so they can apply what they have learned 
in more complex or at least in different circum¬ 
stances, but practitioners should be patient and not 
expect perfection. As Van Merrienboer, Kester, and 
Paas (2006) recommended, activities within cur¬ 


riculum should contain two complementary dimen¬ 
sions, as follows: 

The first approach stresses that transfer may be 
partly explained by general or abstract knowledge 
that may be interpreted in the transfer situation (i.e. 
other use of the same—general—knowledge); the 
second approach stresses that transfer may be partly 
explained by the application of knowledge elements 
that are shared between the practice and the transfer 
situation (i.e. the same use of the same—specific— 
knowledge). Instructional methods that explicitly 
aim at transfer of learning must carefully balance 
both complementary dimensions, and facilitate the 
interpretive aspects of knowing for those aspects of 
a complex task that are different from problem to 
problem and situation as well as facilitate the ap¬ 
plicative aspects of knowing for those aspects of a 
complex task that are highly similar from situation 
to situation, (p. 346) 

Baturay (2008) points out that if an instructional 
designer is held responsible for putting together cur¬ 
riculum, he or she might be lacking in expertise on 
the subject matter. Therefore, working in conjunc¬ 
tion with a practitioner or group of practitioners is 
the most reasonable answer to decide on right topics 
and strategies. The overall plan, or the instructional 
systems design, involves the process by which the 
practitioner delivers the lesson plan. For this pro¬ 
posal and in a continuing fashion, practitioners 
need to become comfortable in the online environ¬ 
ment in order to implement that component of the 
lesson successfully, too. This knowledge should in¬ 
volve workshops held in a timely fashion to update 
and improve upon that practitioner’s knowledge. 

The lesson discussed in this paper based the 
activities on constructivism, active learning, and 
social cognitive approaches to learning that incor¬ 
porate brain-based research and information pro¬ 
cessing (Yoders, 2014). The cognitive approach to 
learning focuses on the learning process as an in¬ 
ternal mental social state (Schunk, 2004). Learning 
is a process in which the learner actively discovers 
and builds on previous knowledge. The learner is 
an active participant in the process of learning and 
is not just acted upon by the environment. The op¬ 
portunity to discuss the process of learning (meta¬ 
cognition) makes learning more meaningful and 
relevant to the learner (Schunk, 2004). 

Brain-based learning deals with brain research 
and how it relates to classroom learning (Degen, 
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2014) and learning and emotions (Jiwei, Qinghua, 
& Haifei, 2014). The reading and writing assign¬ 
ment drew from a range of academic disciplines 
where students were able to demonstrate an under¬ 
standing of plagiarism, use citations and referenc¬ 
es, locate peer-reviewed articles, write a literature 
review, think logically and independently, sum¬ 
marize peer-reviewed articles, detect mechanical, 
grammatical, and stylistic errors, and revise writ¬ 
ten work. 

The lesson discussed in this paper also incor¬ 
porated brain-based research in its instructional 
design (Degen, 2014) by making the online and 
classroom learning environments safe places for 
student learning. Through scientific testing, scien¬ 
tists now know that most learning takes place in 
the neo-cortex which does not function well when 
learners are under stress or fear (Aziz-Ur-Rehm- 
an, Malik, Hussain, Iqbal, & Rauf, 2012; Wilson, 
2005). Practitioners need to ensure that the class¬ 
room has a pleasant environment that is stress free 
for a relaxed atmosphere. 

CONCLUSION 

The development of lesson plans should be 
well-thought-out and should stem from learning 
and motivational theories (Colakoglu & Akdemir, 
2010). As found by Thomas and Quinlan (2014), 
when students are allowed the chances to be ac¬ 
tively involved in their learning experiences, to 
self-direct with minimal facilitation by a practitio¬ 
ner, and to reflexively engage in both the process 
and the content of work produced, added value is 
the result to both the active learning and the result¬ 
ing product, which were the same results found in 
this hybrid course assignment. Furthermore, well- 
structured lesson plans guarantee successful learn¬ 
ing (Dix & Hughes, 2005). Activities included in a 
lesson can also stimulate drive, empowerment, and 
student motivation (Hull, 2007). In other words, 
when lessons are organized in not only a scholarly 
order but also a meaningful one by an attentive 
practitioner, students have the ability to think more 
clearly and make greater connections, resulting in 
more transfer of learning. 
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Appendix A 


The Madeline Hunter Model 

What is the 
lesson objective? 

Students will be able to write a definition paper that uses facts 
to explain a situation or topic. The students will refrain from 
using emotional or reflecting language and will not express 
their personal opinions. The students will introduce the area to 
be defined and the direction of the paper, provide supporting 
evidence from the literature, and conclude by summarizing the 
main ideas and their relationships. 

Standards 
addressed and 
expectations of 
students: 

Students will apply APA standards for style, grammar, citations, 
and references. 

Anticipatory Set: 

Have you ever-encountered difficulties in following a 
conversation, lecture, or reading passage? Why? What would 
have made the content easier to comprehend? 

Teaching/ 

Instructional 

Process: 

The students will follow systematic procedures and participate 
in all the individual and team learning activities both online 
Moodle (Beatty & Ulasewicz, 2006; Dougiamas, 1999) and in 
the classroom. The practitioner will provide online discussion 
questions for students to respond and discuss. Students will 
discuss the topics and definitions in the online forums as they 
write their essays. 

Students will have a prewriting activity in the classroom using 
a jigsaw puzzle where they are divided into main and then sub¬ 
divided to work in other teams to share their part of the puzzle 
(Ghaith & El-Malak, 2004). The puzzle is a passage divided 
into paragraphs according to the number of teams. Each team 
will receive one paragraph from the passage. They each will 
learn their part and then subdivide into other teams, teach and 
learn each of the other teams’ paragraphs, go back to their 
original teams and try and piece the information as a whole 
passage. The first team to get the whole passage ready will be 
the winning team. Teams will be assessed for team spirit and 
outcomes. The teams will receive the whole essay. 

Next, the teams will explain the organization of the essay by 
breaking it down into the introduction, body, and conclusion. 
When the team finishes, the members will decide on the kind 
of the passage. The passage is called a definition essay. One 
representative from each team will explain the reasons for the 
team’s choice. 

Guided practice 
and monitoring: 

Student will be monitored using Moodle online interface. 

Student will receive online peer and practitioner feedback for 
their writing. 

Students will be evaluated on the process, final writing 
assignment, and personal reflection. The process will include 
the online forum discussions and class collaboration on 
the teamwork. Students’ writing assignment will be graded 
according to the assessment rubric in the course syllabus. 

Closure: 

Why is it necessary to provide a definition? 


Independent 

Practice: 

For homework, students will collaborate online, choose a topic 
of interest, and define a term. They may provide a definition 
of one of the following: love, justice, truth, freedom, diversity, 
success, intelligence, or family values. The team may choose to 
find another definition for addiction such as people’s addiction 
to dangerous relationships, overwork, consumerism, or soap 
operas. 

Next the members will write a definition paper on a topic 
of their choice. Each member will be assigned a role: topic 
researcher, first draft writer, writer, editor, and designer. The 
number of roles will depend on the number of members on 
the team. 

Materials 

The practitioner will present the information and instructions 
visually via a PowerPoint presentation using a multimedia 
computer projector. Students will need access to a Microsoft 
Word processor, an Internet connection, and access to the 
class password protected Moodle Web site. A full list of course 
books will be available in the course outline. 

Duration 

90 minutes 
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